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Roberts,  Frances  Julia  White* 
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1.  Roberta  family. 
3.  Tucker  family 


2*  V/hite  family 


'"And  now  a  few  words  from  our  sponsors" 


Henry  Roberts  and  Frances  Julia  White  were  married  September  17, 
1862.  There  were  born  to  them  one  daughter  and  five  sons;  of  this  number 
we  who  subscribe  to  these  ufew  words”  now  survive. 

It  is  our  privilege  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  our  parents  to  arrange 
publication  in  this  simple  form  of  the  family  records  our  mother  had 
collected  and  cherished.  There  has  been  added  an  outline  of  mother’s 
life  as  it  appeared  in  the  public  press  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Not  much 
more  has  been  attempted  than  the  assembling  of  her  work  into  some  sort 
of  reasonable  sequence  so  that  what  is  now  known  may  be  preserved  and 
made  available  for  present  and  future  generations  of  the  Roberts,  White, 
and  Tucker  families. 

To  you  and  to  them  we  extend  fraternal  greetings  and  our  cordial 
invitation  to  correct,  to  amplify,  and  to  carry  forward. 


William  H.  Roberts 
J.  Feed  Roberts 
Harry  W.  Roberts 


August,  1944 
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Issued  to 
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THE  ROBERTS  BRANCH 


"Evan  and  Ann  Roberts" — From  the  diary  of  their  eldest  son,  John  E. 
Roberts  (1821-1895). 


Descendants  of  Evan  and  Ann  Roberts  and  their  families 


John  Evan 

David 

Kate 

Henry 

Ann 


1821-1895 

1823- 1891 

1824- 1861 

1825- 1895  (See  below) 
1832-1832  (Infant) 


Descendants  of  Henry  and  Frances  Roberts  and  their  families 


William  Henry  1863- 

John  Fred  1865- 

Katharine  White  1867-1897 

Charles  Nicholas  1869-1916 

Wallace  White  1875-1901 

Harry  White  1879- 


EVAN  AND  ANN  ROBERTS 

Evan  Roberts  and  Ann  Evans — From  Diary  and  Scrap  Book  of  their 

eldest  son,  John  E.  Roberts  (1821-1895),  brother  of  Henry  Roberts: 

“Year  1820 — Father  Evan  Roberts  of  Llangynog  and  Mother  Ann  Evans 
of  Llanfyllin  were  united  in  marriage  by  Rector  D.  Hughes,  June  30,  1820; 
witnesses  John  Jones  and  Catharine  Evans.  All  marriages  at  that  time 
were  solemnized  by  the  Church  of  England.  Father  Roberts  had  only  one 
sister,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Robert  Morris,  and  five  brothers,  Edward, 
William,  John,  Robert,  and  Henry. 

“Mother  Roberts7  brothers  and  sisters  are  Griffith  Evans  of  Llanfyllin, 
a  prominent  man,  extensive  master,  and  raised  a  large  family;  all  married 
well;  one4 daughter  married  to  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  and  have  sons,  one  that  is 
a  minister  and  one  a  missionary.  All  relatives  prosperous  and  in  good 
standing. 

“Father  had  an  uncle,  David  Roberts,  in  America  during  the  Revolution 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  the  American  Colonies 
to  secure  their  independence  as  there  is  a  quarter  section  of  land  near  Roch¬ 
ester  set  apart  for  pension  in  his  name.  We  have  lost  all  track  of  him  and 
cannot  prove  that  he  is  the  one  entitled  to  it. 

“Year  1821 — In  the  Spring  Father  and  Mother  Roberts  bid  adieu  to 
their  home  and  old  associates  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  on  a 
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sailing  vessel  and  after  a  long,  tedious  journey  of  six  weeks  landed  in  New 
York  with  not  a  relative  in  the  United  States  and  among  strangers. 

“After  a  few  days  took  a  sloop  for  Albany  and  lived  in  John  Thomas’s 
house  on  Ferry  Street  not  far  from  the  river,  where  I  first  saw  daylight 
September  18,  1821.  In  later  years  while  in  Albany  I  frequently  called 
on  John  Thomas,  living  at  112  Green  Street;  he  took  me  to  the  spot  where 
I  was  born;  he  paid  great  deal  of  attention  to  me;  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  died  much  respected  in  1871  (80  years).  (Pop¬ 
ulation  of  Albany  1820  was  12,630.) 

“Year  1822 — In  the  Spring  (1822)  Father  and  Mother  Roberts,  not 
having  Church  privileges  as  they  would  like  in  Albany,  concluded  to  go 
to  Utica,  where  there  was  a  large  Welsh  settlement  and  two  churches  well 
sustained.  We  left  Albany  in  a  large  covered  wagon  to  Schenectady,  then 
came  on  the  Mohawk  River  on  a  flat  Durham  boat  propelled  by  men  on 
each  side  using  poles;  it  took  about  a  week  to  reach  Utica;  at  night  the 
boat  was  fastened  so  that  we  could  lodge  on  shore  at  first  house  wTe  came 
to — rather  slow  time. 

“The  first  house  my  parents  lived  in  Utica  was  one  on  south  side  of 
Whitesboro  Street  between  Seneca  and  Washington  Streets.  At  this  time 
few  houses  above  the  canal. 

“Latter  part  of  year  (1822)  we  moved  on  Division  Street,  east  side. 
At  this  time  number  of  houses  both  sides  of  street.  Population  in  Utica 
in  1820  was  2,972.  Total  vote  in  Utica  in  1822  was  457. 

“Year  1823 — Brother  David  born  January  10,  Division  Street. 

“Year  1824 — Sister  Catharine  born  April  25,  Division  Street. 

“Year  1825 — On  May  1,  moved  on  Hotel  street,  east  side  below  Liberty, 
where  Brother  Henry  was  born  September  6. 

“Year  1833 — In  September  our  dear  little  sister  Annie  died  of  cholera 
infantum,  age  seven  months.  This  same  year  moved  from  Main  Street  to 
169  Whitesboro  Street,  West  Utica,  in  a  new  locality,  all  strangers  to  us. 
At  that  time  West  Utica  contained  a  large  boat  yard,  one  distillery,  two 
tanyards,  three  stone  manufacturers,  and  one  stone  machine  shop  built  by 
Philo  S.«  Curtis. 

“All  that  remains  in  1860  is  one  pottery  by  Noah  White  and  the  machine 
shop  by  Philo  S.  Curtis. 

“Year  1862 — Mother  Roberts  died  on  June  19.  Funeral  at  the  Welsh 
Calvanistic  Church. 

“Year  1870 — Father  Roberts  died  after  long  and  painful  illness  on 
December  17.  Age  75  years  and  6  months.” 

Note  1 — J.  E.  R.  spent  six  months  of  1883  in  travel  abroad  including  a 
tour  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  His  diary  records  overnight  stops 
with  relatives  in  Wales  as  follows:  at  Llanfyllin  with  Mr.  and  Misses  Davis 
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and  Mrs.  Morris;  at  Llangynog  with  “Uncle  Robert”  and  with  Cousin 
Mary  Roberts;  at  Llanbeckan  with  “Cousin  Robert.” 

Note  2 — Diary  further  records  in  May  1847:  “Cousin  John  Morris, 
first  relative  I  ever  saw  on  Father’s  and  Mother’s  side.” 

From  “History  of  the  Calvanistic  Methodist  Church”  by  T.  Solomon 
Griffiths,  published  in  1896: 

“Evan  Roberts  was  one  of  the  first  elders  of  the  church.  He  was  a  native 
of  Llangynog,  Montgomeryshire.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  religious 
family  and  was  a  zealous  Methodist.  He  and  his  wife  with  10  others  organ¬ 
ized  the  new  church  in  1830.  He  was  of  the  most  zealous  towards  every 
good  cause.  He  was  most  faithful  in  the  Welsh  Benevolent  Society  of 
which  he  was  an  officer.  He  was  more  of  a  leader  than  any  of  his  fellow 
officers  in  the  church  and  had  care  of  the  church  moneys.” 

The  Descendants  of  Evan  and  Ann  Roberts 

Evan  and  Ann  Roberts  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters: 

John  E. — Born  September  19,  1821;  died  May,  1895. 

David — Born  January  10,  1823;  died  September  18,  1891. 

Kate — Born  April  25,  1824;  died  September  30,  1861. 

Henry — Born  September  6,  1825;  died  May  13,  1895. 

Ann — Born  1833;  died  age  seven  months. 

John  E.  Roberts  (1821-1895) 

The  eldest  child  of  Evan  and  Ann  Roberts  was  born  in  Albany,  N.Y., 
September  19,  1821.  The  next  year  his  parents  moved  to  Utica.  John  E. 
Roberts  kept  a  diary  which  has  become  an  unique  and  valuable  record. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  nephew,  William  H.  Roberts.  It  is  a  book 
of  360  pages,  filled  with  reminiscences  and  observations  on  current  events. 
Reference  to  it  is  frequently  sought  by  writers  or  other  inquirers  into 
events  in  Utica’s  early  days.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  attended  school  in  the 
brick  Methodist  Church  “foot  of  Main  Street.”  That  same  year  he  writes, 
“Father  Roberts  kept  a  cow  and  I  took  milk  to  Hon.  Abraham  Varick, 
corner  Broad  and  First  Streets.  He  gave  me  cake  which  I  relished.”  Two 
years  later  he  attended  Sunday  School  at  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Broad 
and  John  Streets.  Dr.  Bethune  was  the  pastor.  In  1832  at  the  age  of 
11  years  he  says,  “My  first  job  filing  newspapers  and  cleaning  room  at 
Y.M.C.A.”  (later  substantially  remembered  in  his  will). 

After  serving  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  A.  V.  Olney  he  secured  a  clerkship 
with  G.  W.  Wood  in  his  hardware  establishment.  In  1855  he  became  a 
partner  with  T.  H.  Wood  and  H.  S.  Hubbell  in  the  hardware  business  and 
in  1862  with  his  brother  Henry  he  bought  the  interests  of  his  former 
partners,  the  firm  then  becoming  “J.  E.  Roberts  &  Co.”  He  retired  in  1883. 
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John  E.  Roberts  married  three  times — first  in  May,  1849  to  Mary  E. 
Curtis,  sister  of  Philo  S.  Curtis.  They  had  two  children,  Mary  and  Curtis. 
Mary  married  Thomas  Harbison  of  Brooklyn.  She  died  very  soon  after 
the  marriage.  Curtis  was  born  May  14,  1852,  and  died  May  26,  1927. 
He  was  unmarried.  Mary  E.  Curtis,  the  first  wife,  died  May  30,  1852.  She 
and  her  two  children  are  buried  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  in  Utica. 

The  second  wife  was  Mira  B.  Hand  of  New  York  Mills.  They  were 
married  June  1,  1854.  She  died  March  2,  1886.  They  had  no  children. 
Their  first  home  was  at  No.  1  Miller  Street.  In  1864  the  property  at  the 
southerly  corner  of  High  Street  (now  Summit  Place)  and  West  Bridge 
Street  (now  Park  Avenue)  was  purchased  and  remained  his  home  until  his 
removal  to  California.  This  was  later  the  home  of  George  E.  Dunham, 
publisher  of  the  Utica  Press. 

November  11,  1887,  he  married  Clara  L.  Henley  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
in  that  city.  They  came  to  Utica  but  in  1889  returned  to  California  to 
makejheir  home  in  San  Diego. 

The  word  of  the  death  of  his  brother  and  long-time  business  associate, 
Henry  Roberts,  on  May  13,  1895,  reached  John  as  he  and  his  wife  were 
about  to  start  for  the  Orient  on  a  world  tour.  He  hastily  arranged  a 
reversal  of  the  itinerary  so  that  he  might  make  the  earliest  possible  contact 
with  the  members  of  his  brother’s  family.  This  change  in  plan  resulted 
disastrously  as  the  steamship  “Colima,”  on  which  they  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  May  18,  foundered  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  practicably  all 
on  board  including  John  and  his  wife  were  lost. 

He  was  a  very  sociable  man,  warm  hearted  and  with  a  host  of  friends. 
Pie  was  successful  in  business  and  left  many  public  bequests  to  institutions 
in  Utica  and  in  San  Diego.  His  line  terminated  with  the  death  of  his  son, 
Curtis. 


David  Roberts  (1823-1891) 

David  Roberts  was  the  second  child  of  Evan  and  Ann  Roberts.  He  was 
born  ii?  Utica  January  10,  1823.  He  married  Mary  Gordon  Harvey. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  at  the  time  of  his  death 
by  U.  S.  Senator  J.  P.  Doliver: 

“The  writer  may  be  pardoned  if  he  adds  a  few  words  to  the  formal  notice 
of  the  death  of  David  Roberts.  Many  years  of  acquaintance  have  given 
him  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Mr.  Roberts  which  enables  him  to 
speak  with  the  good  will  of  a  neighbor  and  the  cordial  appreciation  of  a 
personal  friend.  He  was  born  January  10,  1823,  at  Utica,  New  York.  At 
12  years  of  age  he  was  earning  his  own  living  at  the  potter’s  trade.  Like 
so  many  of  the  young  men  of  that  day  he  mixed  with  the  dull  hours  of  the 
shop  dreams  of  the  great  West  and  its  countless  chances  to  win  the  prizes 
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of  life.  In  1841,  hardly  yet  18  years  old,  he  set  out  on  his  long  journeys 
westward.  He  sailed  from  New  York  and  made  his  way  by  New  Orleans 
up  the  Mississippi  to  Van  Buren  County,  Iowa.  The  state  was  then  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness  and  this  young  traveler  with  his  fortune  to 
make  and  his  heart  full  of  the  hope  and  courage  of  the  frontier  is  a  type 
of  that  select  company  of  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Iowa. 

Mn  1850  at  Hampton,  Illinois,  Mr.  Roberts  married  Mary  Gordon 
Harvey,  who  with  three  sons  survives  him.  Eight  children  were  born  to 
ihem;  four  died  in  infancy  and  the  death  of  Kitty  Roberts  is  yet  recalled 
with  sentiments  that  keep  alive  the  influences  of  that  saintly  life.  In  1873 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  has  since  lived. 

“It  happened  to  the  writer  to  often  talk  with  him  on  political  questions. 
It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  recall  the  stalwart  earnestness  with  which  he 
expressed  and  maintained  his  views.  The  writer  has  letters  from  him 
written  during  the  debate  of  the  elections  bill  in  the  last  Congress  which 
exhibit  admirable  love  of  justice  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  situation  of 
the  outcast  population  of  the  South.  The  writer  has  letters  from  him  on 
current  questions  of  economy  and  finance  in  which  the  saving  grace  of 
common  sense  enables  him  to  dismiss  many  plausible  theories  which  appear 
to  minds  less  thoroughly  endowed  and  instructed  as  the  veritable  salvation 
of  the  country.  (Signed)  J.  P.  Doliver.” 

Of  the  eight  children  of  David  and  Mary  Roberts  four  died  in  infancy; 
an  unmarried  daughter,  Katharine  Ann,  born  June  24,  1865,  died  August 
28,  1886.  The  three  remaining  children  and  a  partial  record  of  their 
descendants  follow: 

(1)  George  Evan  Roberts  (former  Director  of  the  Mint  and  vice- 
president  National  City  Bank,  New  York) ;  born  August  19,  1857;  married 
Georgiana  Kirkup  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  November  10,  1885.  They  had 
four  children: 

Katherine;  born  October  20,  1888;  died  October  2,  1891. 

George  Bassett;  born  June  24,  1894. 

Amy  Louise;  born  June  2,  1895. 

Henry  Allison;  born  July  17,  1900. 

(2)  Morris  Roberts;  born  March  10,  1863;  married  Jennie  Hanson  at 
Gowrie,  Iowa,  December  20,  1890.  They  had  five  children: 

Mabel;  born  October  7,  1891. 

Elmer;  born  May  16,  1894. 

Benjamin;  born  January  3,  1896. 

Stella;  born  December  27,  1899. 

Daniel;  born  September  5,  1903. 

(3)  Charles  Albert  Roberts  (publisher  Fort  Dodge  Messenger );  born 
March  22,  1868;  married  Helen  Vincent  September  24,  1903. 
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Kate  Roberts  (1824-1861) 

The  third  child  of  Evan  and  Ann  Roberts;  born  April  25,  1824;  died 
September  30,  1861;  married  Benjamin  Lewis  of  New  York  City  and 
Stamford,  Conn.  They  had  two  children,  both  died  in  infancy: 

Arthur  Henry;  born  July  6,  1856;  died  July  29,  1858. 

Ann  Kittie;  born  June  21,  1859;  died  March  4,  1860. 


HENRY  ROBERTS— SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE 

Henry  Roberts  was  born  September  6,  1825,  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  in  a  simple 
dwelling  on  the  east  side  of  Hotel  Street  and  north  of  the  new  Erie  Canal. 
According  to  the  diary  of  John  E.  Roberts,  “Map  of  the  village  of  Utica 
made  in  1825  showed  Third  as  the  most  easterly  street,  State  the  westerly, 
Elizabeth  the  most  southerly,  and  the  Mohawk  River  as  the  northerly  village 
boundary.  The  population  4,017  and  there  was  raised  for  the  poor  by  the 
Supervisors  the  sum  of  $400.”  Other  entries  in  this  important  diary  for 
the  year  1825  include  the  following;  March  25,  “Public  Library  incor¬ 
porated,  opened  in  July  with  1 100  books.”  June  9,  “Gen.  Lafayette  visited 
Utica;  Fayette  Street  laid  out  that  year  was  traversed  by  him  and  named 
in  his  honor;  Theodore  S.  Faxton  drove  the  honored  guest.”  October  26, 
“Great  celebration  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  Erie  Canal,  cannon  every 
4  or  5  miles.” 

When  Henry  was  eight  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  169  Whitesboro 
Street,  opposite  the  south  end  of  Breeze  Street  and  across  from  White’s 
pottery  where  in  his  early  boyhood  he  served  a  three-year  apprenticeship, 
receiving  seventy-five  dollars  per  year,  largely  in  “store  pay.”  At  the  age 
of  19  he  went  to  Ohio  for  a  time  and  the  following  year  he  joined  his 
brother  David  in  Hampton,  Illinois,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  his 
pottery. 

In  1850  he  crossed  the  Plains  to  California  as  a  member  of  the  first 
wagon  train  to  leave  St.  Joe  that  spring.  When  the  mountains  were  reached 
it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  wagons  and  to  pack  and  carry  forward 
the  most  important  items  on  the  backs  of  men  and  horses.  The  small 
leather  trunk  which  he  used  in  this  California  journey  remains  a  prized 
possession  of  his  family.  Upon  his  arrival  in  California  he  acquired 
land  in  the  Dry  Creek  area  between  Stockton  and  Sacramento.  He  was  a 
powerful  and  energetic  man  who  throughout  his  life  neither  smoked  nor 
drank  intoxicating  beverages.  These  qualities  and  his  good  sense  and 
prudence  brought  him  substantial  success  in  his  California  venture. 

In  1860  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother  John  he  returned  to  Utica  to 
acquire  the  interest  of  T.  H.  Wood  in  the  hardware  firm  of  Wood,  Roberts 
&  Co.,  the  name  then  becoming  John  E.  Roberts  &  Co.  Later  upon  the 
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retirement  of  John  E.  Roberts  the  firm  became  Roberts,  Parry  &  Co.,  and 
still  later  Roberts  Hardware  Co. 

In  1862  Plenry  Roberts  married  Frances  White,  daughter  of  Nicholas  A. 
White,  in  whose  pottery  he  had  served  his  boyhood  apprenticeship.  They 
had  six  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  the  home  purchased  about  the 
lime  of  their  marriage  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Lansing  and  First  Streets, 
still  standing  in  excellent  repair.  The  elm  trees  which  now  dwarf  the 
house  wrere  planted,  according  to  William  H.  Roberts  who  assisted  in  their 
placement  as  a  young  boy,  in  the  early  70s  and  were  then  a  couple  of 
inches  in  diameter. 

About  1888  he  built  and  moved  into  a  new  home  at  14  Clinton  Place. 
The  two-acre  plot  had  been  intelligently  landscaped  by  an  English 
landscape  authority  sometime  before  its  purchase  and  at  the  time  the 
house  was  built  included  520  trees  of  carefully  selected  varieties.  An 
earlier  contemplated  purchase  of  this  same  property  had  been  forestalled 
when  the  first  survey  for  the  proposed  West  Shore  Railroad  indicated  a 
crossing  of  the  property.  Assuming  this  site  not  to  be  available  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  of  substantially  more  than  one  hundred  acres  on  the  south 
side  of  Pleasant  Street,  then  in  the  town  of  New  Hartford,  opposite  Taylor, 
Brinckerhoff,  and  Conkling  Avenues,  extending  south  about  one  mile. 
Before  plans  for  its  use  as  a  home-site  had  been  completed  the  new  and 
final  line  was  fixed  for  the  West  Shore  Railroad  and  this  made  the  Clinton 
Place  property  once  more  available.  About  1900  a  son  of  Henry  Roberts 
contracted  with  the  estate  for  the  purchase  of  the  Pleasant  Street  farm, 
erected  modest  buildings  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  connected  them  with 
a  private  roadway  from  Pleasant  Street.  The  place  was  christened  “Valley 
View”  and  the  name  affixed  to  the  stone  gate  posts  at  the  Pleasant  Street 
entrance.  That  same  summer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Proctor,  driving 
through  Pleasant  Street,  ventured  to  turn  in  on  the  new  roadway  and 
stopped  at  the  house  to  visit  and  to  rest  their  horses.  Impressed  by  the 
view  their  vision  of  an  important  park  system  for  Utica  crystallized  and  a 
request  almost  immediately  followed  that  they  be  allowed  to  purchase 
these  family  lands  for  park  uses.  These  acres  extending  from  the  Parkway 
through  and  beyond  the  South  Woods  (site  of  an  underground  slave  station 
in  the  1850s  and  1860s)  now  comprise  the  heart  of  Roscoe  Conkling  Park. 
The  public  golf  course  “Valley  View”  has  adopted  the  name,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  land  itself,  of  this  one-time  family  property. 

Henry  Roberts  was  director  and  first  vice-president  of  the  Second 
National  Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Proctor  was  president.  He  was  a  director 
and  organizer  of  the  Kirkland  Iron  Works  and  a  principal  stockholder  in 
the  Skenandoa,  Mohawk  Valley,  and  Utica  Steam  Mills.  He  was 
a  charter  director  of  Faxton  Hospital,  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
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the  Home  for  Aged  Men  and  Couples,  and  in  1890  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  building  committee  which  planned  and  erected  the  present  Home 
in  Sunset  Avenue. 

He  was  particularly  a  home  man  and  held  the  profound  respect  and 
warm  affection  of  his  family  and  his  friends.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
May  13,  1895,  much  was  written  and  said  in  eulogy  of  Henry  Roberts. 
A  few  excerpts  from  these  countless  messages  are  quoted  below: 

Utica  Press:  “A  man  of  surpassing  purity  of  character  .  .  .  .” 

Utica  Herald:  “Known  and  respected  as  a  man  of  rare  judgment.” 

Thomas  R.  Proctor:  “A  conservative  thinker — I  would  sooner  take  his 
estimate  of  the  financial  standing  of  a  business  man  or  corporation  than 
that  of  any  man  I  know.” 

George  E.  Roberts  (Driector  of  the  Mint;  Vice-President  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  New  York  City):  “He  had  a  stronger  influence  on  me  than  any 
man  with  whom  1  ever  came  in  contact — he  was  the  best  friend  to  me  who 
ever  lived  and  one  of  the  manliest  and  noblest  characters  that  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  field  of  struggle.” 

Rev.  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y.:  “The  name  he  has  created  is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  business  integrity,  for  social  purity,  for  temperance  and  gen¬ 
erosity,  for  honor  unsullied,  for  independence  of  character.” 


Descendants  of  Henry  and  Frances  White  Roberts 

William  Henry  Roberts;  born  June  17,  1863;  married  Emma  Gammel 
November  23,  1887.  They  had  three  children: 

Karl,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Emily  Sue;  born  July  3,  18S8;  married  Charles  Edward  Reeves, 
June  3,  1913. 

Fi  *ances  Lillian;  born  September  14,  1891;  married  Charles  Alrik 
Nelson  December  28,  1916.  One  son:. 

Charles  Alrik  Nelson;  born  June  8,  1918. 

John  Fred  Roberts;  born  May  5,  1865;  married  Louise  Henrietta 
Martin  September  8,  1886.  She  died  March  1,  1941.  They  lived  a  large 
part  of  their  married  life  in  Denver,  Colorado.  They  had  three  children: 
Henry  Martin;  born  July  19,  1887;  married  Rubye  Jane  Marie 
Swann  September  17,  1919. 

Margaret  Frances;  born  October  1,  1889;  unmarried. 

Frederick  White;  born  December  1,  1891  (Denver,  Colorado); 
married  Elizabeth  Hatfield  Krauser  October  16,  1926;  one  son: 
John  Krauser  Roberts;  born  July  17,  1928. 

(Both  Henry  M.  and  Frederick  served  overseas  in  World  War  I.) 
Katharine  White  Roberts  (“Anna  Kate” — Bible);  born  June  13, 
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1867;  died  April  10,  1897;  married  Jacob  Ague  January  16,  1894.  Two 
children — one  died  in  early  infancy: 

Henry  Roberts  Agne;  born  June  17,  1895;  married  Mildred  Beltz 
May  1,  1922.  Two  children: 

Robert  Beltz  Agne;  born  August  16,  1924;  now  serving  U.  S. 

Army,  South  Pacific  Area. 

Kay  Mildred;  born  October  23,  1934. 

(Henry  served  U.  S.  Army  World  War  I.) 

Charles  Nicholas  Roberts;  born  December  15,  1869;  died  November 
6,  1916;  married  Mary  Alice  Christensen  in  Denver,  Colorado,  February  26, 
1894. 

Wallace  White  Roberts;  born  January  29,  1875;  died  August  22, 
1901;  married  Katherine  Joanne  Baker  October  25,  1897.  They  had  two 
children: 

Kathryn  Baker;  born  October  13,  1898;  married  Miles  Totten 
Hutchinson  June  30,  1920.  They  had  four  children: 

Miles  Totten  Hutchinson,  Jr.;  born  March  23,  1921;  married 
Vera  Van  Gelder  June  21,  1944;  now  serving  U.  S.  Army. 
William  Wallace;  born  March  4,  1923;  now  serving  U.  S.  Marines. 
Nancy  Angela;  born  November  1,  1925. 

Kathryn  Joanne;  born  February  2,  1935. 

Margaret  Angela;  born  January  21,  1899;  married  William  Pitt 
Shearman  Doolittle  November  24,  1930.  One  child: 

Diane;  born  August  15,  1929. 

Harry  White  Roberts;  born  June  4,  1879;  married  Mary  Alice  Sage 
in  New  York  City  October  31,  1900.  They  had  one  son: 

Wallace  Sage  Roberts;  born  December  21,  1901;  married  Josephine 
Elizabeth  Clark  at  Rye,  N.Y.,  December  1,  1923.  They  had  four 
children: 

Wallace  Clark;  born  September  20,  1924;  now  serving  U.  S. 

Marines,  South  Pacific  Area. 

Nancy;  born  September  21,  1926. 

Josephine  Newell;  born  October  30,  1931. 

Charles  William;  born  June  16,  1939. 


THE  WHITE  BRANCH 

Paternal  Ancestry  of  Frances  Julia  White 
Nicholas  Alonzo  and  Julia  Tucker  White 


Frances  Julia  White 


(For  descendants  of  Frances,  see  Roberts  Branch.) 
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PATERNAL  ANCESTRY  OF  FRANCES  JULIA  WHITE 

(1843-1925) 


(Wife  of  Henry  Roberts) 

1.  William  White  (1610-1690);  born  in  Ipswich,  Norfolk  County, 
England,  and  came  to  New  England  in  1635,  settling  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
then  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1640.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  band  of 
twelve  men  authorized  by  Governor  Winthrop  to  form  a  plantation  at 
Pentucket,  afterward  called  Haverhill.  He  was  one  of  the  five  original 
selectmen  and  with  four  others  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Indians  for  the  purchase  of 

“all  ye  lands  wee  have  in  Pentucket — fourteen  myles  in  length  with 
ye  Ileand  and  ye  river  that  ye  Ileand  stands  in — Dated  ye  15th  day 
of  November  Ann  Dom  1642  in  consideration  of  ye  three  pounds 
and  ten  shillings.” 

He  was  captain  of  the  first  militia  company  formed  in  Haverhill 
in  1662. 

He  married  Mary - ,  born  in  1606,  died  September  12,  1681  (age 

75  years).  They  had  one  son,  John. 

2.  John  White  I  (1639  or  40-January  1,  1668);  married  Hannah  French 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  August  25,  1662.  They  had  one  son,  John  (II). 

3.  John  White  II  (1663  or  1664-1727).  Represented  Haverhill  in  the 
General  Court;  Captain  in  the  Indian  Wars.  Married  Lydi'a  Gilman  of 
Exeter  October  24,  1687.  They  had  fourteen  children;  their  third 
son  was  Nicholas. 

4.  Nicholas  White  I  (1698-1782).  In  June,  1725,  Nicholas  with  his 
brothers  William  and  John  became  settlers  in  the  “Township  of  land 
at  Pennycook,  now  Concord,  N.H.”  Nicholas  died  at  Plaistow,  N.H.,. 
April  7,  1782. 

In  1741  the  name  of  Capt.  Nicholas  White  appears  on  tax  rolls. 

He  first  married  Hannah  Ayer  on  November  6,  1722.  She  died  January 
25,  1732.  He  then  married  Mary  Calfe  (or  Calef)  of  Ipswich.  By  his 
second  marriage  there  were  ten  children.  By  this  first  marriage  to 
Hannah  Ayer  there  were  five  children,  the  third  of  whom  was  Noah. 

5.  Noah  Nicholas  White  I  (1728-1788).  On  (April)  September  18, 
1751,  married  Sarah  Sweet.  They  went  to  Newbury  in  the  Fall  of 
1763,  taking  their  infant  Sarah  in  their  arms,  camping  out  at  night 
without  shelter.  They  removed  to  Bradford  a  few  years  later  where 
he  became  Judge  of  Orange  County  Court.  Their  fourth  child  was 
Nicholas. 
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6.  Nicholas  White  II  (1759-181  5),  fourth  child  of  Noah  and  Sarah 
Sweet.  Born  Haverhill,  1759,  thence  to  Bradford,  Vermont.  During 
Revolution  private  in  Captain  Simeon  Steven's  Company  under  Col. 
Peter  Olney  (Vt.  Rev.  Rolls,  p.  368).  Married  Deborah  Ford.  They 
had  two  children:  Anna,  born  December  21,  1790,  married  Sylvester 
Slafter;  Noah,  born  July  17,  (19),  1793,  at  Bradford,  Vt. 

7.  Noah  White  II  (July  17  (19),  1 793-November  2,  1865).  Married 
Fanny  Moore,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Moore.  She  was  born  in 
Walpole,  N.H.,  July  30,  1792,  and  died  in  Utica,  June  11,  1871. 

Noah  with  his  wife  and  their  first  two  children  removed  from  Brad¬ 
ford,  Vermont,  about  1820,  driving  cross-country  to  Vernon,  N.Y., 
and  in  1828  they  moved  to  Utica,  N.Y.,  at  which  time  Noah  purchased 
the  pottery  of  Samuel  Addington  at  the  corner  of  Whitesboro  and 
Breeze  Streets  in  West  Utica.  Noah  and  his  wife  had  nine  children, 
as  follows: 

(A)  Mary  Ami  White  (Aunt  Mollie),  born  March  21,  (26),  1818; 
died  December  18,  1898.  Married  May  30,  1848,  to  Cornelius 
McLoughlin,  who  was  born  in  1813  and  who  died  May  6,  1851.  Soon 
after  marriage  they  moved  to  Albany,  N.Y.  Following  husband’s  death 
returned  to  Utica.  They  had  one  son,  William  Cornelius  (“Will 
Mack”),  born  September  14,  1849. 

(B)  Nicholas  III  Alonzo  White  (See  Page  15). 

(C)  Charlotte  White  (Roberts),  born  January  29,  1821,  at  Vernon, 

N.Y.  Died  .  On  February  21  (22),  1843,  Charlotte  married 

William  Roberts  (not  related  to  Henry  Roberts,  Utica).  They  lived 
for  many  years  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.  Their  children: 

William  White  Roberts,  born  February  8,  1844;  died  at  the 
age  of  four,  June  21,  1848. 

Edward  Arthur,  born  March  17,  1846. 

Albert  Alonzo,  born  June  2,  1847. 

George  Wallace,  born  February  18,  1852;  died  an  infant,  October 
25,  1852. 

Frederic  Augustus,  born  December  27,  1853. 

Mary  Louise  (Mrs.  Eastman),  born  March  24,  1856. 

Charlotte  White  (Mrs.  Treadwell),  born  June  30,  1858. 

Fannie  Elizabeth,  born  September  5,  1860. 

Julia  (Mrs.  Finch). 

(D)  William  White ,  born  at  Vernon,  N.Y.,  December  5,  1822; 

died .  Married  Caroline  Simmons  July  3,  1846.  Lived  at  Peoria, 

Ill.  Their  children: 

Harry  M-L.,  born  March  28,  1850. 

Mary  H.,  born  April  5,  1854. 
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Fanny  Moore,  born  November  28,  1856. 

Sophrony  Louise,  born  October  4,  1858. 

(E)  Deborah  Almira  (Curtis),  born  February  8,  1826  (at  Lennox, 
N.Y.).  On  October  22,  1857,  married  Rev.  Lupton  Warner  Curtis, 
who  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  They  lived  at  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  and 
had  two  children: 

Fanny,  born  July  13,  1858. 

Douglas,  born  April  4,  1866. 

(F)  Noah ,  born  at  Westmoreland  February  18,  1828;  died  in 
infancy,  October  22,  1829. 

(G)  Sophronia  (unmarried),  born  at  Utica  July  6,  1829;  died  - - . 

(H)  Louise  White  (Chapin),  born  at  Utica,  September  4,  1831; 
died  at  Utica  October  11,  1861.  Married  L.  D.  Chapin  of  Butternuts, 
N.Y.,  July  17,  1856.  He  was  born  September  26,  1821.  Their 
children : 

George  Moore,  born  June  2,  1857. 

Mary,  born  January  8,  1859. 

William,  born  June,  1861. 

Ida 

(I)  Frances  (ninth  and  last  child),  born  in  Utica  May  29,  1834; 
died  in  infancy  September  15,  1835. 

Nicholas  Alonzo  and  lulia  Tucker  White 

8.  Nicholas  (III)  Alonzo  White,  born  at  Thedford,  Vt.,  February  26, 
1819;  died  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  August  9,  1886.  Married  Julia  Ann  Tucker, 
the  seventeenth  of  the  eighteen  children  of  Josiah  Pascal  Paoli  Tucker 
and  Lucy  Dougherty  Tucker,  on  March  25,  1841,  at  Whitesboro,  N.Y. 
In  1840  at  the  age  of  21  he  was  taken  into  the  pottery  business. of  his 
father  in  West  Utica,  the  firm  being  then  known  as  Noah  White  and 
Sons  and  later  as  White’s  Pottery. 

Nicholas  Alonzo  White  was  a  successful  manufacturer  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  energy  in  caring  for  the  needs  of 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  He  represented  West  Utica  at  various  times 
in  the  Council  and  as  a  Supervisor.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  Assembly. 
He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Fort  Schuyler  Club.  He  was  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  Roscoe  Conkling.  William  PL  Roberts  recalls: 
•‘Grandfather  and  Grandmother  White  were  apt  to  have  Sunday  dinner 
with  us  on  Lansing  Street  and  when  Senator  Conkling  was  in  town  Giand- 
father  usually  went  to  the  Conkling  home  for  a  visit  and  his  after-dinner 
cigar.  I  frequently  joined  him  on  these  visits.”  Harry  W.  Roberts  was 
seven  years  old  when  Grandfather  White  died.  He  has  two  recollections 
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of  him:  “One,  his  reclining  on  a  hair-cloth  sofa  in  the  west  room  in  the 
LaFayette  Street  home  and  smoking  his  inevitable  cigar  and  (with  Grand¬ 
mother  busy  with  her  sewing)  dropping  his  cigar-ash  back  of  the  sofa 
while  silently  admonishing  me  not  to  give  him  away.  The  other,  mounted 
on  a  stepladder,  stripping  an  enormous  Christmas  tree  and  distributing 
the  presents  to  a  large  and  delighted  gathering  of  his  numerous  children 
and  grandchildren.” 

Grandmother  White  was  especially  beloved  for  her  quiet  friendliness 
and  her  constant  thought  for  those  about  her.  Her  last  years  were  spent 
in  the  home  of  her  daughter  Frances.  Always  immaculate,  her  sweet  face, 
her  ringed  curls  surmounted  by  her  white  cap  remain  clearly  and  happily 
in  the  minds  of  her  numerous  grandchildren. 

Nicholas  and  Julia  White  had  eleven  children  as  follows: 

William  Noah ,  born  March  25,  1842;  died  October  21,  1877;  married 
Frances  Elizabeth  Norris,  September  1,  1863.  She  died  January  4, 
1916.  They  had  three  children: 

William  Russell,  born  1865;  died  June  1,  1868. 

Jennie  Norris,  born  December  12,  1866;  unmarried. 

Nicholas  Edward,  born  August  1,  1868;  died  February  7,  1940; 
married  Louise  Terry  Ferris,  August  29,  1893.  They  had  two 
sons: 

William  Charles,  born  December  19,  1894;  married  Beatrice 
Ward  Pritchard,  May  27,  1919.  They  had  two  children: 
Edward  Pritchard  White,  born  April  19,  1920;  married 
Katharine  Wilson,  June  27,  1942 — one  child,  William 
Irving  White,  born  September  11,  1943. 

Harvey  Ferris  White,  born  February  9,  1898;  married 
Marion  Harkness,  December  20,  1920. 

Frances  Julia  (See  Page  18). 

Susan  Almira ,  born  March  25,  1845;  died  March  21,  1899;  physician; 
unmarried. 

Frederick  Alonzo,  born  January  1,  1847;  died  September  29,  1847, 
Infant. 

Charlotte  Jane,  born  October  16,  1849;  died  January  3,  1927;  married 
Edgar  Burtiss  Odell.  They  had  one  child: 

Frederick  Edgar,  born  June  23,  1890;  married  Marie  Louise 
Ebeling,  October  17,  1914.  They  had  three  children: 

Louise  Charlotte,  born  December  29,  1915;  married  Edward 
C.  Bailly,  Jr.,  September  10,  1942.  One  child,  Edward 
Odell  Bailly,  born  February  15,  1944. 

Jean  Ebeling,  born  December  7,  1923. 
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Frederick  Edgar,  born  December  19,  1924;  now  serving 
U.  S.  Army. 

Mary  Louise,  born  April  16,  1851;  died  March  14,  1852,  infant. 

Annie  Louise,  born  December  22,  1853;  died  April  1,  1857,  4  years, 
smallpox  epidemic. 

Frederick  Nicholas,  born  December  28,  1856;  died  September  27, 
1866,  10  years. 

Charles  Nicholas,  born  June  7,  1858;  died  December  2,  1936;  married 
Ida  Celia  Terry,  September  25,  1878.  They  had  four  children: 

Nicholas  Alonzo,  born  October  8,  1879;  died  October  29,  1931; 
married  Vilate  Currie,  May  9,  1916,  Salt  Lake  City.  They 
had  three  children: 

William  Currie,  born  September  28,  1917.  Now  serving 
U.  S.  Army  overseas.  Married  Phyllis  Watkins  Searle, 
June  21,  1941.  They  had  two  children:  David  Searle, 
born  November  19,  1942,  died  November  23,  1942,  and 
William  Currie,  Jr.,  born  May  7,  1944. 

Mary  Louise,  born  November  6,  1922. 

Nicholas  A.,  Jr.,  born  October  22,  1924.  Now  serving  in 
U.  S.  Marines,  South  Pacific  Area. 

Edna  Louise,  born  October  25,  1883;  married  Arthur  Roy 
Dickinson,  May  17,  1911. 

Westel  Willoughby  Terry,  born  January  13,  1886;  married 
Alice  Wieman,  October  19,  1912.  They  had  two  children: 

Shirley,  born  October  30,  1913;  married  Philip  Charles 
Hultenschmidt,  November  21,  1941.  One  child,  Linda 
Terry  Hultenschmidt,  born  May  18,  1943. 

Barbara  Bess,  born  April  30,  1920. 

James  Wallace,  born  December  9,  1860;  died  October  12,  1861; 
or  (born  February  5,  1861;  died  November  19,  1861,  infant.) 

Kittle  Tucker,  born  August  1,  1862;  died  February  5,  1917;  married 
June  30,  1886,  Luther  Isaac  Foster.  Two  children: 

Leonard — Born  Jan.  22,  1889;  died  Oct.  19,  1936 — married 
E(Jith  Wells  Abeel,  June  15,  1909.  Two  children: 

Robert  Leonard,  born  July  7,  1917 — married  Jane  Virginia 
Ward  Aug.  24,  1940.  One  child,  Robert  Leonard  Foster, 
Jr.,  born  June  20,  1943. 

Theodore  George,  born  Feb.  6,  1919 — now  serving  Army 
Engineers,  Central  Pacific  Area. 

Mildred  White — Born  Aug.  21,  1891 — married  Lee  Thursby, 
now  residing  Willcox,  Arizona. 
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Frances  Julia  White  (Roberts) 

(1843-1925) 

From  the  Utica  Press ,  August  1,  1925: 

LEADER  IN  CIVIC  WELFARE  IS  DEAD 


Mrs.  Frances  W.  Roberts  Goes  to  Reward  at  81  from  Highly  Useful  Life 


TRUE  DAUGHTER  OF  REVOLUTION 


Honors  for  Patriotic  Activities  Matched  by  Sweet  Esteem  Won  in  Local 

Philanthropies 


Death  turned  the  final  page  in  the  life  history  of  Mrs.  Frances  W. 
Roberts,  14  Clinton  Place,  Friday  morning,  and  with  her  passing  a  city 
reads  its  loss.  Mrs.  Roberts,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  woman  of  her 
generation,  has  been  in  constant  sympathy  with  the  needs,  aims  and 
ambitions  of  her  community.  Her  days  had  been  full  of  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  her.  Her  ways  have  been  the  v/ays  of  wisdom. 

Not  only  to  the  members  of  her  family,  her  associates  in  club  work,  her 
friends  and  her  acquaintances,  but  to  hundreds  of  others  who  never  knew 
her  personally,  but  who  followed  her  long  and  devoted  services  to  Utica 
and  Uticans,  the  news  of  her  death  brings  deep  sorrow.  Mrs.  Roberts  was 
m  her  82nd  year,  but  her  works  were  young. 

Graduated  from  Academy 

Frances  Julia  White  was  born  in  this  city  August  16,  1843.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Hon.  Nicholas  A.  and  Julia  Tucker  White.  Her  father  was  the 
owner  of  White’s  Pottery  and  represented  Utica  in  the  State  Legislature. 
Miss  White  was  educated  in  the  Utica  Free  Academy.  September  17,  1861, 
she  was  ^married  to  Henry  Roberts,- a  prominent  hardware  merchant  of 
this  city.  Pie  died  May  13,  1895.  Throughout  her  life  Mrs.  Roberts  had 
been  interested  along  social  and  philanthropic  lines  and  has  accomplished 
much.  The  Home  for  Aged  Men  and  Couples  owes  its  inception  to  her 
thoughtfulness  and  diligence  and  for  many  years  she  was  its  chief  officer. 

She  was  a  worker  for  equal  suffrage  for  many  years  and  lived  to  see  the 
cause  triumphant.  A  charter  member  of  the  New  Century  Club,  she  had 
served  it  as  president  and  greatly  promoted  its  educational  work.  Descend¬ 
ing  from  Revolutionary  ancestry,  she  was  very  patriotic  and  had  been 
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regent  of  the  local  chapter  and  of  the  state  society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Roberts  had  a  sister,  Sue,  who  was  the  first  woman  doctor  in  Utica 
and  belonged  to  the  homeopathic  school  of  medicine.  When  the  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Hospital  was  started  here,  Mrs.  Roberts  became  a  member  of  its 
board  of  almoners. 

\ 

Interested  in  Hospital 

When  Faxton  Hospital  was  built,  it  was  incorporated  as  Faxton  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Home.  Mrs.  Roberts  became  interested  in  its  home  department. 
After  some  years  it  was  found  that  a  hospital  and  home  under  the  same 
roof  were  incongruous,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  was  foremost  in  the  idea  that  the 
home  should  be  a  separate  institution.  It  took  some  time  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  wisdom  of  this  move,  and  then  there  was  another  delay  in 
the  matter  of  choosing  a  site,  but  the  present  site  was  selected. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  president  of  the  board  of  managers,  her  husband  was 
on  the  building  committee  representing  the  trustees,  and  her  son-in-law, 
Jacob  Agne,  Jr.,  was  the  architect  who  drew  the  plans.  That  it  was  well 
designed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  changed.  Mrs.  Roberts 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  managers  for  thirteen  years,  and  has 
been  on  the  board  for  forty  years.  The  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts 
will  always  be  connected  with  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  interested  in  education.  She  was  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  the  Utica  Free  Academy  and  since  its  formation  was  a  member 
of  its  Alumni  Association.  In  June,  1923,  she  was  chosen  president  of  this 
association. 

An  Active  Suffragist 

For  twenty-five  years  Mrs.  Roberts  was  an  active  suffragist.  She  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Political  Equality  Club  of  Utica,  formed  about 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  New  Century  Club,  formed  in  1893, 
and  was  one  of  its  staunch  supporters  in  the  early  days  when  its  future  was 
uncertain.  She  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  giving  it  a  permanent 
abiding  place.  She  was  the  first  corresponding  secretary  and  for  many 
years  she  served  as  trustee  and  vice-president,  and  in  1918  she  was  chosen 
president  and  for  four  years  she  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position  with 
dignity,  ability,  and  grace.  Although  advancing  years  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  club  as  frequently  as  usual,  she  kept 
m  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  club  and  was  as  deeply  interested  in  it  as 
ever.  She  was  a  leader  in  the  work  of  education  done  by  the  club  in  the 
study  of  parliamentary  law. 

On  her  mother’s  side,  Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  descendant  of  Josiah  Pascal 
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Tucker  who  served  under  Gen.  Peter  Gansevoort  at  Fort  Stanwix.  now 
Rome,  at  the  time  the  American  flag  was  first  unfurled  in  battle.  It  was 
natural  therefore  that  she  should  be  an  active  member  of  Oneida  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  she  had  held  many  offices  in 
this  organization.  For  two  years  she  was  regent  of  the  chapter  and  was 
entering  upon  her  third  term  when  she  was  chosen  vice-regent  of  the  state 
society.  She  held  this  position  for  two  years  when  she  was  chosen  state 
regent  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years  longer. 

Active  in  Many  Bodies 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  for  many  years  a  member  and  long  regent  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Woolsey  Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of  the  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Founders 
and  Patriots.  Her  membership  was  through  William  White,  one  of  the 
twelve  founders  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  a  native  of  Ipswich,  England, 
came  to  America  in  1635,  and  was  most  influential  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  Haverhill. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  New  England  Women  but 
resigned  in  1914. 

Always  interested  in  historical  matters,  Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  member  of 
the  Oneida  Flistorical  Society.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  state  purchased 
the  farm  and  homestead  of  General  Nicholas  Herkimer,  just  below  Little 
Falls,  the  governor  appointed  a  commission  to  have  custody  of  the  property 
and  restore  the  house  to  its  original  condition,  to  be  preserved  for  all  time. 
Mrs.  Roberts  served  on  that  commission  for  years. 

Abreast  of  the  times 

Although  advanced  in  years  Mrs.  Roberts  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and 
appreciated  and  used  its  marvelous  inventions.  She  rode  in  automobiles 
when  some,  younger  in  years  but  ancient  in  ways,  objected  to  them.  In 
June,  1920,  she  was  a  passenger  in  the  airplane  of  Stuart  W.  Davies  and 
flew  over  the  city.  She  believed  the  world  was  growing  better  and  her 
spirit  was  always  cheerful  and  optimistic.  In  all  the  organizations  with 
which  she  was  connected  she  was  valued  for  her  ability,  willing  service  and 
her  charming  personality. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Reconciliation  and 
gave  of  her  services  to  her  church  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
she  gave  to  all  other  interests  of  her  life. 
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The  T ucker-Dougherty  Branch 

losiah  Pascal  Paoli  Tucker  (1767-1845) 

and  his  wife 

Lucy  Dougherty  (1777-1850) 

Who  settled  on  the  Welsh  Bush  Road,  Town  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  N.Y.  (near  present  easterly  limits  of  the  City  of  Utica) 
in  1793,  at  which  time  there  were  probably  less  than 
twenty  families  in  the  settlement  of  Old  Fort  Schuyler 
(Utica) 

Names,  Birth  Dates,  etc.,  of  the  eighteen  children  of 
losiah  and  Lucy 

"Sketch"  by  Henry  D.  Tucker:  "losiah  Tucker  and  His 
Wife,  Lucy  Dougherty — Their  Ancestry  and  a  Sketch 
of  Their  Lives" — 1897 

Excerpts  from  Letter — Henry  D.  Tucker — 1835 

"Report  on  Family" — In  Verse,  by  Andrew  }.  Tucker — 
1841 

Summary  of  Life  of  Henry  D.  Tucker 

RECORD-SUMMARY 

Josiah  P.  P.  Tucker,  His  Wife,  Lucy  Dougherty,  and  Their 

4  Children 

A.  Josiah  P.  P.  Tucker,  born  August  5,  1767;  died  November,  1845. 

B.  Lucy  Dougherty,  born  February  1  1,  1777 ;  “Lived  upwards  of  70  yrs.5’ 

1.  Hannah ,  born  October  31,  1794.  No  records. 

2.  Lucy,  born  December  26,  1 795 ;  “Died  in  infancy — age  of  18  months. ” 

3.  Taphencs,  born  June  1,  1797;  married  (1)  Nathaniel  Darling,  four 

children;  (2)  -  Edwards. 

4.  Lavina,  born  July  22,  1798;  married  Obadiah  Kingsley,  seven  chil¬ 

dren;  died  March  12,  1875,  at  Rome,  N.Y. 
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5.  Josiah  C.,  born  March  14,  1800;  “Died  when  about  8  years  of  age.” 

6.  Hiram  B.,  born  October  24,  1801.  No  records. 

7.  Lucy  W.,  born  March  10,  1803;  married  Morris  B.  Richards,  five 

children;  died  1890  at  Granby,  N.Y. 

8.  Jane  D.,  born  September  29,  1804;  married  (1)  Anson  Wade,  three 

children;  (2)  Isaac  Dolman  (after  death  of  Susan). 

9.  Lydia  C.,  born  August  4,  1806;  married  Elisha  Barnard,  Whitesboro, 

5  children;  died  July  14,  1872. 

10.  Josiah  P.,  born  May  3,  1808.  No  records. 

11.  diary  A.,  born  September  12,  1809;  married  Cook  Darling,  seven 

children;  died  May  23,  1889. 

12.  John,  born  July  17,  1811.  No  records. 

13.  Henry  79.,*  born  September  11,  1813;  married  Prudence  Chamberlain, 

ten  children;  died  May  12,  1904. 

14.  Susan  F.,  born  June  5,  1815;  married  Isaac  Dolman;  died  1840-41. 

15.  Charles  HI.,  born  October  31,  1817;  married  Martha  Coffman,  three 

children;  died  November  21,  1885,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

16.  Alpheus  L.  S.,  born  October  26,  1818;  married  thrice,  many 

descendants;  died  November  14,  1885,  at  Franklin,  Louisiana. 

17.  Julia  Ann,**  born  July  19,  1821;  married  Nicholas  A.  White,  eleven 

children;  died  September  23,  1901,  at  Utica,  N.Y. 

18.  Andrew  /.,***  born  September  1,  1824;  unmarried;  died  November 

17,  1843. 


*  Attorney  of  Rochester  and  Albion,  N.Y.,  whose  “Sketch  oj  Our  Family 
Tree ”  appearing  herewith  may  in  fact  “rescue  it  from  oblivion  for  those 
who  may  come  after  me  and  take  an  interest  in  our  named* 


**Mother  of  Frances  White  (Roberts). 

***Author  of  Letter  in  verse  to  his  brother  Alpheus,  appearing  herewith. 

Note:  All  dates  of  birth  given  above  are  taken  from  entries  iri  the  family 
Bible  of  Fred  D.  Austin,  a  descendant  of  Mary  L.  Tucker,  except  those  of 
the  two  youngest  children,  Julia  and  Andrew,  which  were  supplied  by 
Frances  White  Roberts. 

Considerable  data  concerning  many  descendants  of  josiah  and  Lucy 
Tucker  has  been  collected  and  is  available  for  examination.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Hannah,  Hiram,  Josiah  P.  and/or  John  (Numbers  1,  6,  10, 
and  12  above)  would  be  gladly  received  and  should  be  sent  to  Harry  W. 
Roberts,  622  South  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Josiah  Tucker  and  Ris  Wife,  Lucy  Dougherty 

Their  Ancestry  and  a  Sketch  of  Their  Lives 

By 

Henry  D.  Tucker  cf  Albion,  New  York 
Dated  July  1,  I  £97 

Addressed  to  and  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Charles  Fred  Tucker, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Judge  Charles  F.  Tucker, 


Dear  Nephew: 

Statement  of  my  Father’s  and  Mother’s  Ancestry  and  a  sketch  of  them. 

The  great-grandfather  on  my  Father's  side  was  John  Tucker,  born  in 
England  and  came  to  America  sometime  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
settled  at  Amesbury,  Mass.  Of  his  place  of  birth  in  England,  I  have  no 
knowledge,  but  whether  my  Grandfather  Marius  'Fucker  was  born  in 
England  or  America  I  never  knew  or  heard— I  presume  I  have  heard  my 
Father  state  what  part  of  England  his  ancestry  was  born  but  I  have  no 
recollection.  1  have  heard  him  say  many  times  they  were  Englishmen  and 
were  respectable  and  were  well  connected  in  the  Old  Country. 

The  fact  that  there  were  two  Englishmen  of  that  name,  Abram  and 
Josiah,  one  of  them  of  an  earlier  date — the  first  distinguished  in  letters 
and  philosophy  and  the  other  a  statesman  and  profoundly  interested  in  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  in  the  struggle  against  England — one  having 
the  Christian  name  of  my  Father  and  the  other  of  the  brother  Abram,  these 
two  distinguished  men  of  the  same  Christian  and  surnames,  may  serve  to 
show  a  relationship  with  our  ancestry. 

Marius  Tucker  was  either  born  at  Amesbury  or  came  over  with  his 
father,  John  Tucker,  and  settled  there  with  him.  He  became  a  man  of 
substance.  He  was  a  worker  in  iron,  carrying  on  a  large  foundry — manu¬ 
facturing  of  anchors  and  other  heavy  work,  requiring  the  working  of  trip¬ 
hammers  and  such  other  heavy  machinery. 

Later  he  sold  out  his  property  at  Amesbury  and  moved  with  his  family 
to  Salisbury,  N.FL,  where  he  became  a  farmer  and  where  he  died,  leaving 
several  sons  and  daughters. 

My  maternal  grandmother,  Lydia  Carr,  was  of  Scotch  parentage — a  large, 
dignified  woman,  intelligent  and  of  sandy  complexion  and  comely,  which 
and  her  large  frame  she  transmitted  to  many  of  her  children,  especially  to 
my  Father  and  many  of  his  own  children. 
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The  father,  Marius,  was  of  dark  complexion  and  differed  strikingly  in 
form  and  person. 

My  Father,  Josiah  Tucker,  leaving  out  the  middle  letters,  as  generally 
written  by  himself,  was  born  in  1767,  at  Amesbury.  As  named  by  his 
parents,  Josiah  Pascal  Paoli,  after  a  Corsican  patriot  and  general  who 
fought  for  his  country,  after  whom  several  towns  in  the  United  States 
have  been  called  in  his  name  and  shows  the  patriotism  of  the  parents. 

In  his  eleventh  year ,  full  of  his  Scotch  and  English  blood,  his  parents 
deeming  him  headstrong  and  hard  to  govern,  the  lad  was  allowed  to 
accompany  his  eldest  brother,  Dr.  John  Tucker,  then  recently  appointed 
a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army,  together  with  the  lad’s  schoolmaster, 
Captain  Knowlton,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  same  company,  the  young  boy 
to  make  himself  useful  to  the  doctor  in  going  errands  and  other  necessary 
things  in  camp. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  service  the  surgeon  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  leaving  the  young  boy  in  the  care  of  Captain  Knowlton.  He 
continued  in  the  war  to  the  end — the  latter  part  with  knapsack  and  musket 
doing  duty  as  a  soldier,  in  the  regular  service. 

He  was  at  Valley  Forge.  Saw  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  encamped 
there  in  the  winter  of  1778-9,  and  saw  the  great  Baron  Steuben,  just  made 
Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  and  witnessed  the  military  exercises  for 
the  first  time  set  on  foot  by  the  veteran  general,  fitting  the  soldier  for 
successful  duty  which  resulted  in  our  national  independence. 

At  Saratoga  he  saw  the  first  success  of  our  arms,  under  General  Gates, 
in  the  capture  of  General  Burgoin  and  his  army,  making  Gates  famous, 
though,  in  truth,  it  was  achieved  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  officers  in 
actual  command — at  the  time  while  the  General  was  at  the  card  table, 
drunken  with  wine,  as  history  records. 

He  was  with  Washington  in  the  Jerseys  during  the  great  Commander’s 
alternate  retreats  and  victories  over  the  enemy. 

It  was  here  the  boy  gave  evidence  of  his  native  self-respect  and  stubborn 
will  power. 

Captain  Scott,  inflamed  with  too  much  wine,  ordered  him  to  black  his 
booft.  Regarding  it  an  insult  he  indignantly  refused.  Whereupon  the 
intoxicated  Captain  struck  him  with  his  sword,  inflicting  a  deep  gash  in 
his  arm.  He  immediately  reported  in  person  the  severe  wound  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  Washington.  Shocked  at  the  presumption  of  the  lad 
to  come  into  his  august  presence  with  his  grievances  instead  of  presenting 
it  through  a  subordinate  officer,  the  great  man  simply  passed  the  injured 
boy,  without  notice  or  word  of  reply. 

I  once  saw  my  Father,  when  an  old  man,  exhibit  the  scar  on  his  arm  to 
his  family — related  the  incident  as  above  described.  This  produced  an 
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unfavorable  impression  against  Washington,  which  he  never  overlooked 
or  forgot. 

He  was  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  and  at  the  taking  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  and  saw  him  receive  the  great  Lord’s 
sword  at  surrender. 

Again  in  1824  he  was  presented  to  him  at  Whitesboro,  where  LaFayette 
first  visited  this  country  after  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  visited  the  old  homestead  at  Salisbury,  N.H., 
and  saw  the  changes  there  and  received  a  cordial  welcome  given  the  young 
prodigal  and  soldier. 

Desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  great  world,  he  enlisted  for  five  years  on 
board  a  merchant  ship — as  a  common  sailor,  visited  foreign  lands  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe — experienced  his  share  of  the  perils  of  the  seas  and 
became  attached  to  the  mariner’s  eventful  life. 

The  simple  living  and  fare  on  shipboard  seemed  to  agree  with  him, 
giving  him  great  strength  and  great  fat  and  weight  of  body,  so  much  so 
that  his  physicians  advised  him  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  seas, 
as  his  great  weight  would  endanger  his  life. 

This  put  an  end  to  his  seafaring  and  he  bought  lands  in  Vermont  and 
took  his  axe  and  set  about  making  it  into  a  farm.  The  title  failing,  he 
made  other  attempts  to  become  a  farmer,  but  becoming  unsuccessful,  again 
discouragement  seemed  to  be  his  lot.  ^ 

Vermont  was  called  the  “Royal  Grants”-Mhe  title  to  In 
unsettled — the  State  of  New  York  had  a  bitter  controversy  over  the  subject 
and  my  Father  dropped  the  matter  of  becoming  a  land  owner  for  a  time. 

He  entered  the  employment  of  a  man  named  John  Tobias  at  Scheens- 
boro,  on  Lake  Champlain,  now  Plattsburgh.  Tobias  was  a  merchant.  He 
remained  there  till  about  the  year  1793.  At  the  age  of  26  years  a  heavy, 
stout  man  standing  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  of  fair,  sandy  complexion,  and 
with  school  education  which  he  improved  after  the  war,  he  wandered  up 
the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  River  to  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Schuyler, 
Herkimer  County,  w'here  he  found  a  few  old  acquaintances,  then  a  wilder¬ 
ness  country  and  sparsely  settled. 

Social,  with4a  fair  flow  of  language  and  many  anecdotes  of  the  war,  his 
experience  upon  the  ocean  and  in  foreign  countries,  he  was  agreeable  and 
interesting  with  the  old  and  young. 

He  fell  in  very  soon  with  the  veteran  soldier,  Colonel  Charles  Dougherty, 
ex-assistant  commissary  general  of  the  late  war. 

The  Colonel  had  several  daughters,  fair  and  comely,  especially  so  for 
the  Mohawk  River  Country. 

The  young  soldier  soon  became  attached  to  the  daughter  Lucy,  the  next 
to  the  youngest,  then  in  her  seventeenth  year.  They  soon  married.  He 
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crossed  the  river  opposite  into  what  is  now  Frankfort.  Took  up  a  hundred 
acres  of  very  heavy  timbered  land.  He  chopped  and  cleared  up  a  few  acres, 
and  built  a  log  house  and  thither  brought  his  young  wife.  There  in  the 
forest,  remote  from  human  habitation  and  surrounded  with  wild  beasts  of 
threatening  aspect — the  young  family  began  to  gather  around  the  new- 
made  hearthstone  under  the  care  of  the  gentle,  loving,  godly  young  mother. 

The  land  was  taken  from  a  part  of  Gage’s  Patent — conveyed  by  the 
British  Crown  in  Colonial  times  and  running  back  on  either  side  of  the 
river  six  miles  and  east  and  west  eleven  miles,  including  where  Utica  now 
stands  and  in  that  part  set  off,  soon  after  the  war,  to  General  Philip  Schuyler. 

This  beautiful  tract  of  land,  cleared  up  by  my  father,  where  he  and  his 
young  wife  and  children  resided  more  than  twenty-one  years  and  where  all 
the  family  excepting  four  of  the  younger  members  were  born,  is  now  within 
forty  rods  of  the  east  bounds  of  the  City  of  Utica  and  is  in  a  rich  productive 
condition.  Mr.  Charles  Darling,  a  descendant  of  our  Father  and  Mother, 
has  been  the  owner  many  years. 

Lucy,  one  of  the  first  born,  died  in  1796,  an  infant  of  the  age  of  18 
months,  was  buried  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  near  the  old  house  on  the 
fiats  and  a  small  rough  stone  marked  with  her  initials  by  my  Father  still 
marks  the  child’s  grave,  and  the  son  Josiah  of  eight  years,  dying  about 
1800,  was  buried  beside  her.  These  little  graves,  though  the  farm  has  at 
times  been  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  the  graves  of  these  innocents,  during 
the  long  flight  of  years  which  have  elapsed,  have  been  held  sacred,  and  the 
rough  plowshares  have  never  been  suffered  to  disturb  or  desecrate  them. 
The  plowing  and  cultivating  the  land  for  so  many  years  around  the  little 
children’s  graves  shows  the  spot  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  and  indi¬ 
cates  clear  enough  it  was  intended  for  human  sepulture. 

The  first  log  house  was  located  down  on  the  fiats  wdiere  the  children  were 
buried,  but  the  east  and  west  public  new  road  having  been  laid  out  about 
1800  over  the  highland  forty  or  more  rods  further  southward  toward  the 
high  hill,  a  new7  log  house  was  built  and  where  several  succeeding  children 
were  afterwards  born  and  where  1  was  born  in  September,  1813.  The 
deaths  before  mentioned  w7ere  the  only  occurring  in  the  family  during  more 
than  twenty-one  years. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  venerable  apple  tree  was  standing  near  where  the 
last  new  house  w7as  built  and  was  set  out  by  one  of  my  oldest  sisters,  Lavinia 
Kingsley,  the  late  venerable  mother  of  Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Kingsley  of  Rome, 
N.Y.,  the  present  mayor  of  that  city.  This  tree  was  cut  down  by  our 
nephew7  Darling,  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  and  manufactured  into 
plane  handles  and  other  curious  mementos.  He  gave  me  one  of  the  planes. 
It  has  been  finely  polished  and  with  inscriptions  indicating  its  origin  and 
is  in  my  home  at  Albion. 
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I  seldom  visit  my  relatives  in  the  east  without  going  with  one  or  more 
of  them,  my  nieces  and  nephews  of  Utica,  to  see  the  old  farm,  with  its 
sacred  relics  and  the  high  hill  so  majestically  overlooking  the  rich  Hat  land 
or  intervale  on  the  site  of  the  old  homested  below. 

Many  years  ago,  1  met  a  venerable  old  man,  Robert  McBride,  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  then  a  resident  of  Canandaigua.  He  had  held  a  prominent  position  of 
trust  at  Utica  in  canal  matters  and  was  well  acquainted  with  my  Father 
in  his  prime.  He  did  not  recognize  me  till  I  made  myself  known.  He 
invited  me  to  his  room  for  a  talk.  Fie  said,  “I  knew  Josiah  Tucker  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country  around  Utica.  He  was  a  tall,  stout,  good- 
looking  man.  He  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  and  strongest  memories  I 
ever  listened  to.  He  never  seemed  to  appreciate  his  own  abilities.  If  he 
had  and  with  more  ambition  he  might  have  made  a  mark  in  the  world.  Fie 
was  known  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  men  between  Utica  and  Schenectady, 
or  on  the  Mohawk  River.” 

My  leather  made  a  mistake  when  he  left  the  old  home  at  FTankfort  and 
never  prospered  after  that.  He  was  injured  while  acting  as  pathmaster  of 
a  public  highway  and  died  at  the  residence  of  one  of  his  oldest  daughters, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Richards,  in  the  town  of  Granby,  Oswego  County,  N.Y.,  in 
November,  1845,  at  the  age  of  nearly  80  years. 

Afterwards,  1  caused  a  heavy  white  marble  slab  monument  to  be  placed 
on  his  grave  in  the  sightly,  beautiful  rural  cemetery  of  that  town,  with 
suitable  inscription  commemorating  his  services  as  a  soldier  of  the  war  of 
American  Independence. 

In  early  life  he  became  strongly  impressed  of  religious  convictions.  Had 
a  strong,  retentive  memory  to  the  last.  Though  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  he  took  no  stock  in  the  creed  of  churches.  He  was  a 
man  of  temperate  habits  in  all  things  and  of  stubborn  and  fixed  convictions 
on  religion  and  politics  and  morals.  Rigid  and  unyielding  in  his  family 
discipline,  nothing  could  swerve  him  from  the  enforcement  of  what  he 
deemed  his  duty  as  the  controlling  head  of  the  family. 

In  the  family,  the  Father  was  feared.  The  Mother,  kindly  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  was  beloved. 

His  father’s  family  consisted  of  his  eldest  brother,  Dr.  John  Tucker, 
army  surgeon,  before  named;  Sisters  Mary  and  Susan;  Josi'ah,  the  subject 
hereof;  Abram,  who  went  to  Canada  after  the  war — some  of  his  descendants 
may  be  there  now;  James,  died  at  Sackets  Harbor  in  the  War  of  1812;  and 
Abner,  went  to  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  died  there  leaving  descendants. 

I  never  saw  any  of  my  F'ather’s  blood  relatives.  Some  of  his  brothers 
visited  with  him  but  before  my  birth.  The  sisters  married  prominent  men 
and  were  well  settled  in  life. 
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My  Father  received  a  pension  and  his  name  has  honorable  record  in  the 
Pension  Department  at  Washington. 

SECOND — My  Mother,  Lucy  Dougherty  Tucker,  and  her  ancestry. 

Her  father,  Col.  Charles  Dougherty,  was  a  native  of  Boston.  He  was 
of  Celtic  extraction  as  the  name  would  indicate.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  town.  The  name  had  for  many  generations  been  more  than 
respectable  in  Ireland.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  Protestant  blood  and 
took  an  early  part  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle  against  England,  as  before 
stated. 

Hanna  Hemenway,  the  mother,  was  born  of  a  prominent  and  prosperous 
family  near  Boston.  They  were  of  Welsh  descent  and  were  slave  holders, 
when  Massachusetts  tolerated  slavery. 

Ebenezer  Hemenway,  father  of  Hannah,  was  the  first  to  turn  out  to  fight 
the  Redcoats  in  the  first  collision  with  England,  at  Concord  and  Lexington 
the  19th  of  April,  1  775,  and  was  wounded.  (See  Frothingham’s  Siege  of 
Boston.) 

Charles  Dougherty  and  Hannah  with  their  children  kept  a  tavern  in 
Boston.  Afterwards  the  family  moved  to  Framingham  near  Boston  and 
there  in  1  777  our  Mother,  Lucy  Dougherty,  was  born.  About  that  time 
Charles  and  his  son,  William,  the  eldest,  entered  the  service  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  and  the  father  soon  after  became  Assistant  Commissary 
General  in  the  Massachusetts  line  and  continued  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  is  described  as  a  tall,  slender  framed  man,  a  fair  complexion,  active 
and  energetic.  His  wife,  Hannah,  was  a  model  of  industry  and  house¬ 
wifely  economy.  By  these  means  and  the  help  of  the  children  she  sup¬ 
ported  the  family  in  the  absence  of  the  father  in  the  army. 

Soon  after  the  war  emigration  began  to  flow  from  New  England  west¬ 
ward.  The  ex-Commissary,  with  his  family,  moved  into  the  Mohawk  River 
country,  near  Schenectady.  There  he  continued  for  a  time  and  finally 
wended  his  way  to  Old  Fort  Dayton,  where  the  beautiful  village  of  Her¬ 
kimer  now  stands.  In  the  Fort  he  set  up  an  English  school,  the  first  of 
that  lailguage  ever  taught  on  the  German  Flatts. 

There  he  exercised  for  a  season  the  gentle  sway  of  the  pedagogue  over  the 
Dutch  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  The  soldier  schoolmaster’s 
authority  was  gentle  and  persuasive,  as  was  his  natural  bent  of  temper,  and 
success  attended  the  new  enterprise. 

I  have  heard  my  Mother  relate,  when  surrounded  by  her  young  children, 
that  during  the  time  they  lived  in  the  Old  Fort,  she  with  some  of  the 
Dutch  children  of  the  neighborhood  wandered  out  on  the  bluffs  over  against 
the  Fort,  picking  blackberries,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised  by  a 
band  of  hostile  Indians,  who  seized  several  of  the  little  children  screaming 
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with  affright  and  carried  them  captive  to  Canada,  but  our  little  Lucy,  more 
fleet  of  foot  than  the  others,  escaped  in  safety  to  the  Fort. 

Though  this  happened  several  years  after  the  peace  of  1783  with  England, 
it  was  several  years  before  the  captive  children  were  restored  to  their 
homes  and  many  had  lost  their  native  tongue  when  brought  back  to  their 
homes. 

My  Mother  was  the  next  youngest  of  the  six  daughters  and  the  family 
with  its  head  soon  moved  from  the  Old  Fort  into  the  Brayton  neighborhood 
some  ten  miles  west  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  now  known  as  the 
Town  of  Schuyler,  Herkimer  County,  and  where  Lucy  married  my  Father 
and  settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  Frankfort,  as  hereinbefore 
related. 

The  Colonel  not  long  after  took  up  land  nearby  and  settled  down  there 
with  his  family.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  your 
father,  Alpheus  L.  Tucker,  and  I,  when  he  last  visited  New  York,  went 
with  me  to  his  grave  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Brayton  family  north 
of  the  river,  near  the  site  of  our  grandfather’s  residence  when  he  moved 
from  Old  Fort  Dayton.  The  cemetery,  in  which  he  and  his  daughter  Kate 
were  buried,  was  in  a  sad  condition  of  neglect  but  since  then  I  have  observed 
the  spirit  of  modern  taste  and  improvement  has  shed  its  influence  to 
beautify  this  ancient  but  neglected  cemetery. 

The  site  of  the  venerable  Fort  Dayton  has  long  since  passed  from  the 
recollection  of  the  present  generation.  It  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  general  of  that  name,  of  Revolutionary  memory. 

Nearly  ten  years  since,  on  my  return  from  attending  a  term  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Albany,  I  visited  in  company  with  a  brother  of  Judge  Earl  of 
that  Court,  and  who  was  born  at  Herkimer  village,  which  covers  the  very 
spot  once  occupied  by  old  Fort  Dayton.  He  politely  pointed  out  some 
of  its  remains,  still  visible.  The  old  blockhouse  or  part  of  it  was  then 
occupied  as  a  dwelling  house  and  the  old  well  which  supplied  the  garrison 
with  pure  cold  water  with  its  modern  pump  still  supplying  the  town  with 
the  same  wholesome  beverage.  We  drank  of  it  and  felt  refreshed  with  the 
ancient  patriotism  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  spot.  I  clambered  up  on 
the  adjoining  bluff,  the  scene  of  the  blackberries  and  the  capture  of  the 
little  girls  by  the  Indians.  The  slight,  fragile  form  of  little  Lucy  and  her 
sudden  flight  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  savages,  adding  tenfold 
speed  to  her  nimble  feet,  was  before  me  in  the  imagination  inspired  by  the 
moment,  and  the  impression  was  vivid  and  lasting  and  is  still  linked  in 
memory  to  our  dear  Mother. 

In  1821,  when  about  the  age  of  eight  years,  on  the  way  with  my  Father 
to  Whitesboro,  where  we  had  first  moved  in  April  of  that  year,  we  stopped 
at  a  tavern,  now  standing  on  the  Whitesboro  Road,  and  occupied  as  a 
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dwelling  house  a  few  miles  west  of  Utica,  then  kept  by  the  venerable  Judge 
Needham  Maynard.  My  Father  sat  down  with  the  Judge  and  I  listened 
to  their  talk.  They  seemed  to  be  old  man  friends,  and  their  conversation 
on  war  events.  Judge  Maynard,  it  seemed,  had  served  under  Colonel 
Charles  Dougherty,  in  his  commissarial  department.  He  spoke  of  him  in 
high  terms  for  his  capacity  in  his  office  as  Commissary  in  the  Army,  of  his 
unswerving  fidelity  and  patriotism.  Young  as  I  was,  I  have  never  forgotten 
what  there  occurred. 

Our  Mother  was  small  in  stature  with  clear,  delicate  complexion  and 
brown  hair.  In  early  years  she  was  of  robust,  ruddy  health,  cheerful  temper, 
and  of  great  activity — a  fleet  walker  and  an  adept  on  horseback.  She  could, 
as  she  has  often  done,  put  a  grist  of  grain  on  the  horse’s  back,  get  on  top 
of  it  with  one  of  her  children,  rode  from  the  old  home  at  Frankfort,  through 
a  dense  forest  some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  Whitestown — to  Wetmore’s 
Mills,  and  rode  back  again  home  on  the  same  day,  with  the  grain  made  into 
flour,  with  the  baby  in  her  lap  in  safety.  Few  could  equal  her  on  foot,  as 
a  pedestrian.  To  nearly  the  end  of  her  long  life  she  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  going  on  foot  to  riding,  which  she  often  did  without  weariness.  Our 
Mother  met  with  a  painful  and  a  most  fatal  accident,  in  falling  down  a 
stairway  at  the  residence  of  her  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  White, 
in  Utica,  at  the  age  of  upwards  of  70  years.  The  injury  seemed  to  cloud 
her  mind,  and  she  remained  most  of  her  time  out  of  her  reason,  till  her  last 
change  came  to  her  relief. 

The  old  cemetery  at  West  Utica  marks  the  place  of  her  sepulture, 
mingling  her  clay  with  that  of  her  daughter  Susan  and  her  youngest  son 
Andrew. 

The  name  of  Dougherty  has  maintained  its  prominence  in  Ireland  for 
centuries.  That  of  our  immediate  ancestry  in  this  country  were  of 
Protestant  faith,  but  are  not  now  numerously  represented. 

Our  grandmother,  Hannah  Hemenway  Dougherty,  survived  her  husband 
for  more  than  a  half  a  century.  Though  in  her  latter  days  marked  with 
many  eccentricities,  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  firmness  of  character. 
She  was  marked  with  many  of  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  her  race — the 
Welsh.  She  died  at  Frankfort  Hill,  Herkimer  County,  N.Y.,  at  the  great 
age  of  96  years. 

The  Hemenways  of  Massachusetts  are  most  if  not  all  of  her  blood,  and 
the  name  is  now  scattered  throughout  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union — 
and,  like  the  Welsh  stock  of  the  Fatherland,  are  a  staid,  conservative, 
intelligent,  and  industrious  race. 

You  see  that  the  Tuckers,  on  our  side,  are  a  mixed  race  of  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  and  the  German,  dating  way  back.  A  learned 
German  once  told  me  that  the  name  Tucker  was  originally  German.  In  a 
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town  of  Illinois,  where  I  own  some  real  estate,  I  found  a  German  family  of 
some  wealth  and  respectability,  who  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of 
English — who  claimed  the  name  of  Tucker  as  their  own.  When  I  informed 
them  that  was  my  own  name,  and  I  claimed  it  to  be  English,  he  greeted 
me  with  an  increased  kindness  and  added  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
many  German  families  in  the  Fatherland,  with  the  same  name  spelled  and 
written  as  we  do. 

In  corresponding  with  Dr.  Charles  L.  Tucker  of  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  on 
the  subject  of  my  own  ancestry,  in  which  I  stated  that  the  name  Tucker 
was  of  German  origin,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  name  was  in  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  of  1066,  he  claimed  it  to  be  purely  English. 

In  this  he  may  be  mistaken,  as  the  Saxons  made  their  advent  into  England 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  Saxons  by  their 
descendants  may  have  left  their  name  there.  The  fact,  is  more  curious  than 
important. 

These  imperfect  reminiscences  as  they  now  come  to  an  end  have  extended 
beyond  my  intention  when  T  began.  The  increased  interest  in  the  subject 
as  I  advanced  is  my  excuse  and  my  justification.  Though  the  history  I 
have  tried  to  give  may  not  come  up  to  what  you  wanted,  it  is  the  best 
I  can  do. 

I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  at  this  near  close  of  a  long  life  to  furnish  this 
imperfect  sketch  of  our  family  tree,  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion  for  those 
who  may  live  after  me  and  take  an  interest  in  our  name. 

(Signed)  Henry  D.  Tucker. 

Rochester,  July  1,  1897. 

In  a  letter  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Roberts  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  dated 
March  16,  1895,  Henry  D.  Tucker  included  much  of  the  family  history 
and  many  of  the  reminiscences  as  given  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Judge 
Charles  Fred  Tucker  reproduced  above.  Certain  statements  not  included 
in  the  letter  to  Judge  Tucker  as  given  in  this  letter  to  his  niece  are  quoted 
as  follows:  4 

“My  son  Henry  was  in  Yorktown  in  1862  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
under  General  McClellan.  I  wrote  to  him  at  the  time  that  he  was  on  the 
same  ground  where  his  Grandfather  Tucker  (Josiah  P.  P.  Tucker)  was  in 
1780,  so  signalized  by  our  army  under  Washington  and  LaFayette.  Your 
grandfather  Tucker  was  stationed  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  at  the 
famed  battle  of  Oriskany.  I  have  heard  him  describe  the  Fort  and 
incidents  there . ” 

‘‘He  said  in  my  presence  when  1  was  a  child  he  went  from  Schenectady 
with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  Fort  Stanwix.  On  his  way  they  passed 
through  what  was  then  what  Utica  now  is.  It  was  then  a  howling  wilder- 
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ness.  An  old  log  house  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river  near  where  Bagg’s 
Hotel  is  for  the  accommodation  of  boatmen.  When  they  reached  where 
Whitesboro  now  is  they  stopped  at  a  spring  at  the  rise  of  ground  where 
you  now  enter  the  village  and  at  the  foot  of  an  elm  tree  sat  down  to  refresh 
themselves.  They  looked  up  and  saw  a  dead  man’s  head  stuck  up  on  a  pole. 
I  found  the  same  elm  tree  but  it  was  of  enormous  growth  and  the  spring 
was  not  there.  An  old  Mr.  White,  son,  he  told  me,  of  the  pioneer,  Hugh 
White,  informed  me  that  he  recollected  the  spring  but  that  many  years 
ago  it  had  been  changed  and  taken  into  the  cellar  kitchen  of  the  adjoining 
house.  He  took  me  there  and  pointed  out  the  very  spring  then  still  on 
duty  for  the  occupants  of  the  house  as  in  ancient  times  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  our  patriot  soldiers  and  among  them  our  vigorous  ancestor,  Josiah  Tucker. 
I  desire  to  add  that  the  house  was  then  owned  and  occupied  by  a  maiden 
lady,  a  Miss  Barry,  sister  of  Marian  Barry,  author  of  the  ‘Widow  Bedott 
Papers,’  which  have  furnished  so  much  mirth  to  the  old  and  young  of 
our  day . ” 

“Grandfather  Dougherty  had  seven  daughters  and  two  sons:  Molly 
(Mrs.  Lewis),  Hannah  (Mrs.  Edwards),  Rebecca  (Mrs.  Baker),  Nellie 
(Mrs.  Johnson),  Jennie  (Mrs.  Parker),  Lucy  Tucker  (my  mother),  and 
Kate,  who  died  in  early  womanhood.  The  sons  were  William  and  Charles. 
The  Dougherty  girls  were  all  said  to  be  fine  looking,  bright  women  as  I 
have  heard  old  men  say  who  were  acquainted  with  them.  Three  of  them 
had  children  and  three  of  them  had  none  but  brought  up  others . ” 

“Father  Tucker  took  up  the  Frankfort  farm  when  it  was  a  heavy  timbered 
forest.  He  cleared  off  and  built  a  log  house  down  on  the  flat  land  and 
moved  into  it  with  his  young  and  excellent  wife  in  the  year  1793 . ” 

“My  brother  Alpheus  wrote  from  my  father  on  his  death  bed  more  fully 
his  history  but  it  was  lost . ” 
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VERSES 

to 

ALPHEUS  L.  TUCKER 

from 

ANDREW  TUCKER 

(April,  1841) 

A.  L.  Tucker, 

The  time  has  come,  my  brother  dear, 
When  I  shall  write  that  you  may  hear 
Some  news  that’s  bad  and  good  you’ll  see 
Will  be  arranged  in  poetry. 

(The  first  part  tells  of  the  death  of 
the  sister  Susan  and  is  omitted  as  the 
details  are  without  historic  interest.) 

Attention  give  while  I  do  write 
More  news  I  lay  before  your  sight. 

Our  folks  are  well,  my  brother  dear, 

And  wish  that  you  were  with  us  here. 

Yes,  Father’s  well  and  Mother  too. 

Both  are  in  health,  have  much  to  do, 

And  Phenia  flies  about  the  house 
And  Lydia  makes  a  dreadful  touse 
Lovina  scolds  as  fast  as  ever, 

But  Mary  still  is  very  clever, 

And  Jane  doth  make  the  needle  fly, 

And  Harriett  has  strained  up  to  cry. 

All  is  fine,  are  very  smart, 

But  Julia  has  resigned  her  heart 
to  Nicholas  White  as  true  as  life. 

She  has  become  his  wedded  wife. 

But  stop  awhile,  my  brother  dear, 

Till  I  bring  up  the  lingering  rear, 

For,  my  brother,  it  does  seem 

That  Julia’s  courtship  went  by  steam. 

When  first  begun  them  Nicholas  White 
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Did  sit  up  every  seventh  night, 

But  after  awhile,  I  truly  speak, 

He  use  to  come  about  twice  a  week. 

This  would  not  do,  time  moved  so  slow, 
So  every  evening  he  did  go. 

Hence  Noah  spoke,  dear  brother,  hark, 
Nick  goes  eight  nights  a  week  to  spark. 
So  this  is  not  a  frantic  dream 
To  say  they  courted  then  by  steam. 
Eight  nights  a  week  did  Noah  say 
But  part  was  made  up  of  the  day, 

And  thus  you  see  and  may  suppose 
Such  courting  soon  would  have  a  close. 
Not  long  with  jule  had  Nicholas  stayed 
Before  the  lasting  match  was  made. 
Hence  they  must  have  it  fastened  tight, 
So  they  gave  out  the  wedding  night, 

And  for  the  25th  of  March 

Jule  did  prepare  her  curls  and  starch 

The  ribbons  fine  and  dresses  neat. 

All  things  prepared  and  were  complete, 
The  evening  came  a  windly  night, 

But  all  within  took  much  delight. 

The  house  was  full,  the  lasses  fair 
Made  all  the  young  men  on  them  stare; 
They  were  all  chatter,  full  of  mirth; 

No  happier  beings  on  the  earth 
Could  there  be  found,  my  brother  dear, 
When  they  were  met  together  here 
To  laugh  and  talk  and  take  delight. 

The  bride  appeared  all  dressed  in  white; 

*  The  bridesmaids  and  the  happy  bride 
Appeared  like  swans  upon  the  tide, 
When  dazzled  by  the  sinking  ray, 

Mr.  Roberts  first  with  Charlotte  White 
Did  pass  along  before  our  sight 
To  take  the  place  upon  the  floor, 

This  done  as  you  have  seen  before, 
Then  followed  Nick  and  Julia  Ann, 
Complete  the  object  of  their  plan, 

Then  Plumb,  a  man  of  talents  rare, 

Did  speak  to  Nick  and  to  his  fair; 
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They  joined  their  hands  to  meet  for  life 
And  thus  become  both  man  and  wife. 

•  •  •  •  • 

They  drank  your  health  and  wished  you  luck, 

To  you  that's  now  in  old  Kentuck. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Commenced  my  school  without  a  stick, 

Laid  down  my  rules  and  laws  of  choice. 

They  would  not  hear  your  Andrew’s  voice; 

I  talked  and  plead,  they  would  not  hear, 

But  soon  I  changed  their  wild  career; 

A  stick  I  found  and  quickly  took 
And  storms  arose  in  every  look. 

The  children  thought  it  best  to  mind 
And  after  this  they  were  so  kind. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Forgive  me,  brother,  I  implore, 

For  writing  not  to  you  before. 

Good  news,  dear,  I  do  tell, 

Our  people  all  are  very  well. 

Now,  brother  dear,  to  the  end 
I  still  remain  your  lasting  friend. 

Andrew  J.  Tucker. 

Henry  D.  Tucker  (1813-ISQ4) 

(The  Author  of  the  Family  Sketch) 

Henry,  the  thirteenth  child  of  Josiah  and  Lucy  Tucker,  born  in  the 
old  family  log  cabin  near  Utica,  made  his  home  for  a  considerable  part  of 
his  ninety  years  in  Albion,  N.Y.  He  was  an  attorney  with  offices  in 
Rochester  and  in  Albion.  He  was  noted  throughout  the  State  as  a  criminal 
lawyer.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  a  student  of  English  and  American 
history  and  the  biographies  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  and  many 
others.  Particularly  he  was  an  admirer  of  Baron  Steuben  and  unfailingly 
visited  his  tomb  whenever  he  visited  Central  New  York. 

Judge  W.  K.  McCallister  of  Chicago,  the  Hon.  John  Chamberlain  of 
Illinois,  Col.  Charles  James  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Charles  H.  Holmes, 
Henry  Armstrong,  also  his  own  brother,  Alpheus  Tucker  (later  District 
Attorney,  Mayor  of  Franklin,  La.,  and  a  Senator  of  that  State)  all  had  at 
times  practiced  law  in  his  office  as  partners  or  students. 

He  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  John  C.  Chamberlain  of 
Charleston,  New  Hampshire.  They  had  ten  children,  most  of  them  short 
lived.  One  son,  Judge  Henry  C.  Tucker,  lived  to  the  age  of  87  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  practicing  attorney  in  Orleans  County. 
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